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Books of Inspiration to Women 





THE LIFE OF ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 


By GEORGE H. PALMER. “In all its beautiful idealization, its tender, intimate portrayal, the book 
commands not only reverence but faith.” — Congregationalist. Illustrated. $1.50 et. Postpaid $1.64. 


THE LIFE OF MARY LYON 


By BETH BRADFORD GILCHRIST. “A book of careful compilation and sincere appreciation. .. . ee 
The volume commends itself as a book of inspiration.” — New York World. Illustrated. $1.50 met. Post- 
paid $1.64. 


THE LIFE OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


By HER SON AND GRANDSON. “An inspiring story of a woman who did great things for the world.” 
— Chicago Tribune. Illustrated. $1.50 met. Postpaid $1.64. 


THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT 


By MARY C. E. WEMYSS. “It is a sunny, warm-hearted, humorous story, that leaves the reader with a 
sense of time well spent in its perusal. . . . Will appeal to every lover of children.” — Brooklyn Eagle. $1.00 
net. Postpaid $1.09. 


THE LETTERS OF SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


Edited by MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS. “There is a pleasant fragrance of friendship in these letters, there 
is a gentle refinement and there are evidences of appreciation of all that is beautiful in human life, art and 
nature.” — New York Tribune. With portraits. $1.50 met. Postpaid $1.62. 


EVERY-DAY BUSINESS FOR WOMEN 


By MARY A. WILBUR. “A book so thoroughly and obviously useful that one wonders why it was not 
written long ago.” — Baltimore Evening Sun. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.34. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MOTHER 


By SUSAN I. LESLEY. A picture of domestic and social life in New England in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. With portraits and other illustrations, $2.50. 


LETTERS TO MY SON 


“ A worthy expression of the poetry and romance of motherhood, and none the less worthy because it maintains 
touch with some of the prosaic facts of every-day life.” — London Literary World. $1.25 net. Postpaid 


$1.34. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ELDERLY WOMAN 


“ The strong human appeal of the book is irresistible.” — Newark Evening News. 


“ Not one of the chapter headings but represents a modest mine of human interest and springing, genial wit.” 
— Chicago Record-Herald. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.36. 


MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. “A book to brighten and sweeten every home into which it enters.” — 
British Weekly. \\ustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.36. 


REMINISCENCES 


By JULIA WARD HOWE. “The volume is full of good things and it is entertaining in every page.” — 
New York Tribune. Illustrated. $2.50. Postpaid. 


OLD PEOPLE & 


By HARRIET E. PAINE. “A perfect book for mothers and daughters to read and act upon.” — Zhe 
Outlook. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


THE HOME BUILDER 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. “Dr. Abbott has given his study of a woman's place and work the form of an 
ideal portrait.” — Hamilton W. Mabie. 75 cents net. Postpaid 83 cents. 
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BABY HYGIENE 


In two parts 


BY ARTHUR A. HOWARD, M.D.! 


Medical Director of the Milk and Baby Hygiene Association of Boston; Junior Assistant Visiting Physician, 
Children’s Hospital, Boston 


Part I 


The Importance of Practical Know- 
ledge in the Care of the Infant 


Tue keen competition that to-day 
exists in professional and business 
life makes efficiency an indispens- 
able factor in achieving success. 
Efficiency can only be obtained as 
the result of training. 

The women who in increasing 
numbers are entering actively into 
public and professional life realize 
the need of a thorough knowledge 
of their chosen work, and do not 
fail to prepare themselves properly 
for it. 

Can the same be said of the 
women who fill that highest and 
most responsible office — mother- 
hood? The answer — much as we 
may regret to admit it — must be 
emphatically, No. 

Every year there are in the 
United States nearly twice as many 
deaths among babies under one 
year of age as there are deaths from 
consumption. This frightful mor- 
tality of infants in the first year of 





life is due to a large extent to the 
improper care and feeding which 
they receive from fond but ignor- 
ant mothers. 

Grave apprehension may be en- 
tertained for the happiness of the 
home life of the woman who at- 
tempts to direct or personally per- 
form the duties of the home, trust- 
ing to intuition to guide her, when 
a practical knowledge of domestic 
science is lacking. It is much more 
serious when a woman trusts to 
instinct in the safe guiding of her 
baby’s health, where real knowledge 
is absolutely essential. 


An Ounce of Prevention 1s worth a 


Pound of Cure 


It is not our purpose to attempt 
to teach mothers how to treat sick 
babies. On the contrary, we wish 
to emphasize the importance of 
competent medical supervision not 
only at the first indication of illness 
but also when the baby is well. 
This is of the first importance. 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Henry I. Bowditch, M.D., for sugges- 
tions in regard to this article, and for many of the illustrations used. 
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The medical profession is recog- 
nizing more and more fully the im- 
portance of preventive methods. 
The old maxim, “‘An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,” 
applies very aptly to sickness in 
general, and particularly to the 
case of the baby, who is extremely 
susceptible to slight changes in con- 
ditions. 

The ounce of prevention is the 
intelligent mother’s care, the super- 
vision in health by the competent 
physician, and the prompt calling 
of the physician at the first ailing 
symptom. The pound of cure is 
unfortunately very unsatisfactory 
and extremely limited. Hence the 
importance of seeing that you do 
not give your baby short weight on 
the ounce of prevention. 


Start Right— Develop Confidence in 
yourself and control your Baby 


Doubtless it is natural that a 
mother, finding herself for the first 
time suddenly confronted with the 
responsibility of the care and super- 
vision of her baby, should experi- 
ence.a feeling of panic and an exag- 
gerated sense of helplessness and 
ineficiency. A general practical 
knowledge, — book knowledge, we 
will call it, — giving the mother a 
definite idea of what she is attempt- 
ing to accomplish, will, I am sure, 
prove of material assistance in 
hastening the time when the young 
mother can care for her infant with 
a feeling of confidence and enjoy- 
ment. 

Whether the mother personally 
is caring for her baby’s wants, or 
has some one to aid her, makes but 





little difference in the importance of 
this confidence and practical know- 
ledge. The mother who is herself 
incompetent to manage her baby is 
also incompetent to direct some one 
else in this task. 

Mothers, do not give in to the 
sense of fear and helplessness which 
the first crying spell of the baby 
tends to inspire. The baby is 
quickly influenced by the trem- 
bling, frightened attitude of the 
panic-stricken mother, and its own 
nervousness, irritability, and ten- 
dency to cry are intensified. 

It is important for her own peace 
of mind as well as an aid in the 
management of the baby that the 
mother should quickly learn the 
significance of the different cries of 
her child. 

The natural cry of the baby is 
strong and vigorous, and the infant 
gets red in the face with its efforts. 
This kind of a cry does the baby no 
harm and is good exercise for both 
lungs and body. 

When a child cries from temper 
or because it is spoiled, it will cease 
to cry as soon as it has its own way, 
or the object desired is given to it. 
Do not satisfy this cry, or the child 
will soon learn to cry for everything 
it wishes, or fly into a temper for 
the sake of obtaining its purpose, 
and the mother will be very un- 
happy and a slave to the child’s 
whims. These outbursts of temper 
are also distinctly bad for the 
baby’s health, and for this reason 
alone must not be encouraged. 

When a baby is ill, the cry is 
usually more feeble and fretful than 
the healthy natural cry. When due 
to pain, the cry is sharp and parox- 
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The Baby’s bath — correctly and happily given. 


ysmal in character. A careful inves- 
tigation will frequently locate the 
cause of this cry. Look the baby 
over to see if a pin, a foreign object, 
a fold of clothing or a wet diaper are 
irritating the baby’s sensitivé skin. 
See that the hands and feet are not 
cold, and change the baby’s posi- 
tion in case it may have become 
tired from remaining in the same 
attitude too long a time. 

From the very beginning, deal 
with the baby gently but firmly, 
soothing and controlling it by your 
own calm, quiet manner. Success in 
controlling the baby means success 
in controlling the child, and both 
your comfort and that of the child 
are largely dependent on the early 
establishment of a quiet, firm rul- 
ing. Never lose sight of this im- 
portant principle. 


The Advice of Neighbors and So- 
called “Friends” Bad Medicine 
for the Baby 


Every woman, and especially 
one who has had little or no 
experience in the management of 
children, or has half forgotten the 
experience of years ago, stands ready 
to advise the young mother about 
anything and everything concern- 
ing the baby. Each adviser is 
absolutely sure that she is right, and 
confident that she knows every- 
thing there is to know about a baby. 

Unfortunately — and here, per- 
haps, the grandmothers are the 
worst offenders — these advisers 
are usually not content merely with 
the giving of advice, but are insist- 
ent on their advice being followed. 
Their stock argument, that they 
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have successfully brought up such 
and such a number of children, is 
convincing to their hearers as well 
as themselves, when too frequently 
their advice is entirely wrong, and as 
a matter of fact their children grew 
up in spite of rather than because of 
the care received. 

The physician frequently sees 
babies, who were perfectly well or 
but slightly disturbed by some un- 
important difficulty, made dan- 
gerously ill as the result of treat- 
ment advised by some incompetent 
but insistent neighbor. It is not 
uncommon to see a simple, harmless 
rash on a baby persistently treated 
by some fiery medicine, — because 
the medicine was said to have cured 
So-and-So of a similar trouble, — 
until the baby’s sensitive flesh is ac- 
tually raw and blistered. 

If you have any doubt as to the 
worthlessness of the advice so gen- 
erously and freely given by friends, 
relatives and neighbors, simply note 
the diversity of advice given by your 
various advisers in regard to any 
particular question. 

Learn how to care properly for 
your baby and let this knowledge 
and the recognition of the import- 
ance of obtaining your advice from 
a competent physician be your 
guide in safeguarding your baby’s 
health. 





The Baby’s Bath and how it Should 


be Given 


The daily bath is an extremely 
important factor in keeping the in- 
fant in good health. The baby, un- 
less suffering from skin trouble, ill- 
ness, or extreme weakness, should be 


bathed at least once each day and 
in very warm weather an extra bath 
or sponging is desirable. 

The bath is best given in the 
morning and at least one hour after 
feeding. Select a room which is 
free from draughts and, if possible, 
bathe the baby before an open fire 
or a stove. The temperature of the 
room should be at least 70 degrees, 
and if the baby is very young a 
little higher temperature should be 
maintained. The temperature at 
which the bath should be given de- 
pends on the age and strength of the 
baby. At birth the temperature of 
the bath should be about 98 degrees. 
If the baby is well and strong the 
temperature may be reduced grad- 
ually about 3 degrees every three 
months until at one year of age the 
bath is given at 90 degrees. From 
the first to the second year the tem- 
perature may be lowered about 4 
degrees, and by the time the child is 
three or four years of age it should 
enjoy a bath at 75 or 76 degrees and 
have the throat and chest sponged 
at the close of the bath with quite 
cool water. In testing the temper- 
ature of the bath it is much safer to 
use a bath thermometer which has a 
protecting wooden case that causes 
the thermometer to float, so that it 
is easily read, than it is to trust to 
the hand or elbow. 

Before giving the bath see that 
you have within easy reach all the 
things you will need to use in giving 
the bath and dressing the baby. 
The articles you should have for 
bathing the baby properly are a 
basin with double compartments, or 
two basins, each filled with clean, 
warm water and each containing a 
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Drying the Baby’s sensitive skin, carefully and thoroughly. 


wash-cloth, — one for the face and 
head and the other for the body 
(sponges are undesirable; they can- 
not be readily cleaned except by 
boiling which spoils them); a bath- 
tub, a dish with boric solution, 
soap, cotton swabs, towels, safety- 
pins, the baby’s clothing, and a bath 
thermometer. 

The bath tub may be an ordinary 
tin or metal one, or a more elaborate 
and expensive rubber tub hung on a 
frame. The advantage of the rub- 
ber tub is that the frame raises the 
tub and makes stooping unneces- 
sary; and it can be easily folded up 
when dry. 

A rubber apron may be used by 
the mother to protect her clothing, 
and over this should be worn a 
“‘bath-apron.” The “bath-apron” 
may be a crash towel folded in the 


middle over a waistband, or the 
apron may be made of outing 
flannel. Have the baby wrapped 
in a blanket and placed in the lap. 
In bathing expose only the part 
being washed. 

First, gently sponge and soap the 
face and head, rinsing off the soap 
with the clean water from the basin. 
Then, using the other cloth and 
basin, and exposing first one arm, 
then the other, and then the chest, 
soap the entire front of the body. 
Then turn the baby towards you 
and soap the back. Then, support- 
ing the baby’s back and head with 
the left hand, and grasping the 
feet with the right, place the baby 
in the tub and rinse off the soap. 
Do not leave the baby in the wa- 
ter except just long enough to rinse 
thoroughly. 
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On taking the baby out, cover at 
once with the blanket. Dry each 
part separately by patting with a 
towel rather than rubbing the baby’s 
sensitive skin. Be careful to dry 
the skin thoroughly under the arms 
and in all the folds of the skin. 

Then, keeping the baby well 
wrapped in the blanket, cleanse the 
eyes, ears, nose, 
and mouth with 
pieces of cotton 
dipped in the 
boric solution, 
discarding each 
piece of cotton 
after it has been 
used and always 
dipping a clean 
piece into the so- 
lution. 

Use a mild 
soap in bathing 
the baby, such as 
Castile or a good 
French soap. 

Always see 
that the baby’s 
clothes are warm 
before putting 
them on,— it is 
a good plan to 
have them warming before the fire 
while baby is taking the bath. 





ee 


Handling the Baby—The Proper 
Way— Jouncing and Tossing 
Harmful 


Although the young baby does 
not respond to slight noises and 
should be accustomed to the ordi- 
nary sounds about the house, loud 
and unnecessary noise, jarring, 


and handling, should be avoided. 





eer 
Handling the Baby properly 


Remember that it is much more im- 
portant that the baby should be 
quiet than it is that the curiosity 
of well-meaning friends should be 
satisfied with “just a peep at the 
baby”’; or that they should have the 
satisfaction of “holding the little 
mite, just a minute.” Let your 
friends think you eccentric, selfish, 
or jealous, but 
do not sacrifice 
the baby. The 
baby should 
spend the greater 
part of its time 
in bed, but the 
position should 
be frequently 
changed so that 
it will not be- 
come tired, or 
the soft, easily 
moulded bones 
deformed. When 
it is necessary 
to lift the baby, 
grasp the cloth- 
ing just below 
the feet with one 
hand, and place 
the other hand 
and arm under 
the baby’s back, in such a way that 
its head, neck, and spine are sup- 
ported. 

While unnecessary handling is 
bad for the baby, tossing and jounc- 
ing are worse. It is apparently the 
most natural thing in the world fora 
mother to toss, jounce, and generally 
mistreat her baby, the instant it 
cries. Justimagine. mothers, a giant 
seizing you and tossing and jouncing 
you, with frequent slaps on the back. 
Even if in the best of health the sen- 
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sation would be far from enjoyable, 
and if you had a headache or 
stomachache, you would think 
yourself most cruelly treated. 

The baby is not any different from 
you, except more delicate and sen- 
sitive. The jouncing of the tiny 
brain and the strain on the eyes and 
nervous system from the tossing 
and change of 
position are dis- 
tinctly harm- 
ful. 

This practice 
is also one of the 
most common 
causes of vomit- 
ing in babies. A 
perfectly healthy 
baby will often 
vomit, if tossed 
and handled soon 
after its meal, 
andif continued, 
thestomach may 
become upset 
and the trouble 
become chronic 
so that the baby 
cannot retain its 
food even when 
it is nothandled. 

Do not subject your helpless 
baby to treatment that you yourself 
could not endure. 


The Baby’s Clothes 


The baby’s clothes should com- 
bine lightness with warmth, should 
not be cumbersome, and should not 
restrain the infant from perfect 
freedom of motion. 

The baby’s body, being small, 


loses its warmth and becomes 





The right way to put on the Baby’s clothes — not 
over Baby’s head. 


chilled more rapidly than does that 
of an adult. For this reason the 
baby should wear clothing which 
keeps the body warmth in and the 
surrounding cold out. The mate- 
rials which best do this are silk and 
wool. 

Undergarments made of mixed 
silk and wool are very desirable as 
they are light, 
warm, and if 
properly made, 
do not restrain 
the child’s ac- 
tivity. Silk and 
wool, with silk 
and cotton as a 
second choice, 
are the best un- 
dergarments for 
allthe yearround 
wear. By using 
theseconstantly, 
and by removing 
or adding outer 
clothing as the 
thermometer 
rises or falls, the 
baby canbe suit- 
ably dressed for 
all existing wea- 
ther conditions. 

Most infants are overdressed, 
with one bulky garment after an- 
other piled on; this tends to limit 
freedom of arms, legs, and respira- 
tory apparatus. Unless these extra 
garments are made of proper mate- 
rials, the baby will not be as warm 
as with the light silk and wool gar- 
ments; if the overdressing is done 
with really warm clothing, the baby 
is kept too warm, and is made deli- 
cate and subject to colds. 

During the first two weeks of life, 








Io 


it is well for the baby to have a flan- 
nel band for the abdomen. This 
band should be about six inches in 
width and long enough to encircle 
the abdomen, and lap sufficiently to 
allow for convenient pinning. 

After the first two weeks, this 
flannel band may be replaced by a 
loose-fitting band of silk and wool 
material which has shoulder straps. 
The advantage of using this gar- 
ment over that of the long contin- 
ued use of the binder, is that the 
abdomen is protected just as ef- 
fectually, and the pressure which 
the binder produces, and which 
weakens the abdominal muscles, is 
avoided. 

The baby’s shirt, which should 
also be of silk and wool, may, from 
the first, be short with long sleeves. 
Some prefer a long shirt, about as 
long as the long dress, for the use of 
the young infant, changing to the 
short shirt when the baby begins to 
creep and short clothes are adopted. 
There is no objection to a shirt of 
this kind, which can be made of the 
same material and usually opens in 
the back ; but it is soon outgrown 
and then a new outfit must be pro- 
vided. 

The petticoat, which is worn long 
by the young baby, and correspond- 
ingly short when the baby begins to 
creep, should be of medium weight 
outing flannel for winter use. In 
summer, it may be omitted entirely, 
or a light cotton or muslin petticoat 
used, according to the weather con- 
ditions. 

The baby’s dress can, for all sea- 
sons of the year, be of light weight, 
cotton being perfectly satisfactory. 

Whentheinfant is in long dresses, 
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stockings are unnecessary, although 
there is no objection to little socks 
being worn. As the child grows older 
and short dresses are worn, the ba- 
by’s feet and legs should be protect- 
ed by long, soft woolen stockings. 
The practice of exposing the legs of 
small children by the use of short 
socks is very bad, especially in a 
northern climate where there are 
sudden changes in the weather. 

During the first year, the baby 
should wear soft-soled shoes. Then 
light-soled shoes, with slightly ele- 
vated heels should be worn. Be sure 
the shoe is large enough for the ba- 
by’s foot and that the toe is good 
and broad. ~ 

The baby’s night-dress should be 
made of light flannel for cool wea- 
ther, with the shoulder-strap band 
worn in addition in very cold 
weather. In warm weather a little 
cotton night-dress may be worn 
with or without the band, according 
to the degree of heat. 

Rolls of soft absorbent gauze 
may be used in place of the ordinary 
diaper; the advantage of this ma- 
terial being that it is not as bulky as 
an ordinary diaper, and is so inex- 
pensive that it may be destroyed as 
soon as soiled. If the ordinary 
diaper is used, this gauze, placed in 
the diaper, will save considerable 
labor in diaper washing. 

The outdoor garments for the in- 
fant should vary according to the 
weather. For the young infant, a 
Baby Bunting garment is very good. 
This is made of eiderdown, and 
lined with outing flannel. The hood 
may be attached to the body of the 
garment, or made separate with a 
cape to protect the neck. 
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Bonnets may be made of lawn for 
summer wear; Baby Bunting bon- 
nets with capes are best for winter. 

An excellent out-of-door garment 
for sleeping purposes, especially for 
the young infant, is a sleeping bag. 
This may best be made from sin- 
gle-faced eiderdown, and lined with 
outing flannel. Two pieces of the 


eiderdown, lined with outing flan- 
nel, about one half yard wide, and 
three fourths yard to a yard long, 
simply sewed together, with the 
upper corners rounded and gath- 
ered and a little slit cut at the top, 
are all that is necessary to make 
this simple, but effectual sleeping 
garment. 


INFANT JOY 


“T have no name, 
I am but two days old.” 
What shall I call thee? 


“T happy am, 


Joy is my name.” 
Sweet joy befall thee! 


Pretty joy! 


Sweet Joy, but two days old, 
Sweet Joy I call thee: 

Thou dost smile, 

I sing the while; 

Sweet joy befall thee! 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


THE CRAB AND ITS MOTHER 


One fine day two Crabs came out 
from their home to take a stroll on 
the sand. ‘‘Child,” said the mother, 
“‘vou are walking very ungracefully. 
You should accustom yourself to 
walking straight forward without 


KEEPING 


ARE we not always in youth so 


twisting from side to side.” 

“Pray, mother,” said the young 
one, “‘do but set the example your- 
self, and I will follow you!” — 


ESOP. 


YOUNG 


always live in the morning of our 


long as we face heaven? We may days. — Henry D. Tuoreavu. 
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ACROSS THE BORDER 


Where all the trees bear golden flowers, 
And all the birds are white; 

Where fairy folk in dancing hours 
Burn stars for candlelight; 


Where every wind and leaf can talk, 
But no man understand 

Save one whose child-feet chanced to walk 
Green paths of fairyland; 


I followed two swift silver wings; 
I stalked a roving song; 

I startled shining, silent things; 
I wandered all day long. 


But when it seemed the shadowy hours 
Whispered of soft-foot night, 

I crept home to sweet common flowers, 
Brown birds, and candlelight. 


SOPHIE JEWETT. 


THE FIRST BAWBLES OF CHILDHOOD 


Wuat art can paint or gild any 
object in after-life with the glow 
which Nature gives to the first 
bawbles of childhood! St. Peter’s 
cannot have the magical power over 
us that the red and gold covers of 
our first picture book possessed. 
How the imagination cleaves to the 
warm glories of that tinsel even 
now! What entertainments make 
every day bright and short for the 
fine freshman! The street is old as 
Nature; the persons all have their 
sacredness. His imaginative life 
dresses all things in their best. His 
fears adorn the dark parts with 
poetry. He has heard of wild horses 
and of bad boys, and with a pleasing 





terror he watches at his gate for 
the passing of those varieties of each 
species. The first ride into the con- 
try, the first bath in running water, 
the first time the skates are put on, 
the first game out-of-doors in moon- 
light, the books of the nursery, are 
new chapters of joy. 

And so by beautiful traits, which, 
without art, yet seem the master- 
piece of wisdom, provoking the love 
that watches and educates him, the 
little pilgrim prosecutes the journey 
through nature which he has thus 
gayly begun. He grows up the or- 
nament and joy of the house, which 
rings to his glee, to rosy boyhood. 
— Ratpx Watpo Emerson. 





Feast of St. Nicholas, by Jan Steen, Amsterdam. 





PICTURES FOR CHILDREN 


BY JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON 


Att children love pictures. Child- 
hood, whether of the individual or of 
a race, delights in portrayals of ob- 
jects by means of line, color, and 
mass. The river-drift man, — the 
race-infant, — studying his etched 
reindeer, or the tiny child sitting up 
in bed chuckling over Struwelpeter, 
experiences the same pleasure in re- 
cognizing a pictured representation 


of something familiar or something 
striking. Anything as inherent and 
inevitable as the enjoyment of pic- 
tures ought to be recognized as a 
quality to cultivate, so that this joy 
may be guided intelligently and 
with educational result; for, like 
any other enjoyment, the more men- 
tal appreciation there is, the more 
satisfying it becomes. 
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Teachers, and those who make 
education their profession, have 
done much to interest children in 
good pictures. Of course there are 
several kinds of interest connected 
with all pictures. We all know that 
these features appeal in different 
degrees to different temperaments. 
One person stands before a paint- 
ing and the first question is, ‘* What 
does it represent?” The subject 
is of primary importance to such an 
one. Another observer will say 
“What a delightful composition!” 
and will not be at all concerned as to 
whether it represents a railway or a 
sunset, so long as the effect of the 
balance of values, light, and shade 
is harmonious. Color-schemes ap- 
peal to others, and so on; pictures 
are admired for so many qualities 
that it is difficult to say which is 
really of chief importance. 

At first, I think, a child observes 
principally the subject. The pictures 
that appeal to little children are us- 
ually pictures of other little chil- 
dren. It iscustomary to hangin the 
nursery many pictures of children. 
Often one sees two little simpering 
Greuze heads, and a couple of the 
angelic Cupids of Bouguereau. 
These are all very well, but have you 
ever seen a nursery hung all around 
with little quaint portraits of chil- 
dren, selected from the various gal- 
leries of the world? Easily the most 
familiar is Baby Stuart. Equally 
sweet, however, thoughseldom seen, 
is the infant Prince of Urbino, by 
Baroccio, in the Pitti Palace. Stiff 
with gorgeousness, in embroidered 
and beaded satins, he lies on his side 
in a hard-lookingvelvet-covered cra- 
dle. I recall another little portrait in 


the same collection, of Prince Leo- 
pold de Medici, by Tiberio Tito. The 
baby lies on its satin pillow, with a 
coverletofgoldenembroidery thrown 
carelessly over him. He seems to 
be rather a stolid little person, with 
bare arms, and every appearance of 
nudity continuing under the gor- 
geous counterpane. His little bare 
feet protrude in a nerveless way, 
and the whole child suggests placid 
contentment. No little child will 
ever pass him by without an appre- 
ciative look. While we are mention- 
ing recumbent children of an elder 
day, let me also call attention to 
a more modern painting in the 
Luxembourg, in Paris, L’Enfant 
Abandonné, by L. Deschamps. No- 
thing could be more pathetic than 
those short, helpless, aimlessly quiv- 
ering arms as the tiny figure lies 
alone in the outer world. And surely 
there is no need to put in a plea 
for the smug Dutch baby sitting 
on her little chair with a tray to 
keep her from falling forward, which 
greets one in the Antwerp Gal- 
lery.! This picture is by Cornelis de 
Vos, and has much fascination for 
small children. So also has that 
erect little lace-trimmed baby in its 
nurse’s arms, smiling so mischiev- 
ously from the canvas of Franz Hals. 

The charm of all these pictures is, 
first and foremost, that they culti- 
vate in children two attributes 
which are seldom sufficiently con- 
sidered in education, but which I 
think almost as important as better 
recognized virtues — the sense of 
humor and the appreciation of 
quaintness. A child does not know 
what gives it such joy in these Jittle 


1 See cover design. 
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stiff “‘old masters,” but children 
are as tinder to the inexpressible 
message of the quaint; their love 
for the grotesque is well recognized, 
and they only need to see these 
little naive people to love them. The 
cultivation of both of these senses 
will afford unlimited enjoyment as 
the child grows older. Very young 
children can enjoy pictures with in- 
teresting qualities if their attention 
is only called to them, just as well 
as they can the golden-haired pink- 
cheeked cherubs on candy-boxes. So 
much for the earliest appeal of all. 

Perhaps the next step in a child’s 
pictorial preferences will be for Ma- 
donnas — mothers with babies in 
their arms; usually there is also 
a slight awakening of the normal 
religious sense, which adds to the 
attractions of these pictures. Child- 
ren always see many Madonnas. 
There are certain favorites that no 
child could escape unless it took to 





a desolate island. When a picture 
is such a universal favorite with 
young and old, it makes us look for 
the reason. The Madonna of the 
Chair, by Raphael, for instance, is 
the embodiment of the sweet, ge- 
nial, cuddling relations between the 
mother and the child. The appeal 
is absolutely primal and instinctive. 
It is admitted to have all the neces- 
sary elements of a popular picture. 
But I think the impression made by 
the Sistine Madonna is more intel- 
lectual. Here the mother does not 
dwell so much on her own enjoy- 
ment, but holds up to the world an 
ideal — a child to inspire in other 
children a sort of hero-worship; a 
child whose starry eyes beam with 
nobility and dominant grace. I am 
glad when any child has a really 
good photograph of the infant 
Christ from the Sistine Madonna. 

But these chief favorites will be 
seen in any case. Let us turn to the 


Finding of St. George. — Liverpool. 
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possibilities of some of the Madon- 
nas that few children ever see. How 
many of us were early familiar with 
the fascinating Crivelli in the Na- 
tional Gallery in London? In this 
picture the very human little baby 
rests sitting forward over its moth- 
er’s arm; he is tired, and is taking 
a little nap, and she is supporting 
his chin with one hand, while with 
the other she pulls a scarf up over 
his little rounded back. Every 
nursery reproduces this attitude a 
hundred times! 

As the children grow older, hero- 
worship asserts itself, and one finds 
developing a taste for historical 
scenes, battles, and pictures which 
illustrate brave deeds. At first 
there is a marked preference for 
children rescued by faithful dogs, 
followed by an admiration for re- 
presentations of early deaths on bat- 
tlefields, or drummer boys march- 
ing forth to war. The old picture 
of Yankee Doodle, in Marblehead, 
is familiar to many children, — the 
grandfather, father, and little boy, 
all going off to fight for their coun- 
try. Hard would be the youthful 
heart which did not give an extra 
throb when the eyes met those of 
the gallant youngster. 

But in many a picture less well 
known there is even more food for 
reflection and thought. I recall, 
in the Liverpool Gallery, the sweet 
figure of the little Charles standing 
before Cromwell, being questioned 
by the great general about his unfor- 
tunate father, the king, — “‘When 
did you see your father last?” is the 
question. The expression on the 
face of Cromwell is wonderful. He 
feels the cruel necessity of preying 


upon the innocent truthfulness of 
childhood, and there is an infinite 
compassion on his usually stern 
visage. The noble figure of the little 
boy, and the terrified women in the 
background, all contribute to the 
dramatic power of the scene. Any 
child will enter into the spirit of it 
at once. 

While boys are delighting in pa- 
triotic and historic scenes, little 
girls are frequently more attracted 
by the charming pictures of domes- 
tic life. The somewhat sentimental 
and obvious charms of the pictures 
of Meyer von Bremen and many 
of the English artists of the Vic- 
torian period are often regarded 
as sufficient for this demand. Dutch 
pictures are particularly “‘cozy”’ in 
sentiment when they portray the 
naive home life of the Netherlands. 
There is an exquisite Pieter de 
Hooch in the National Gallery in 
London, representing simply a little 
paved courtyard, with a mother 
and child coming forward, talk- 
ing together. Look at it, and see 
if it does not embody all the de- 
lights of friendly chat on the way 
home. 

The curious little painting in 
Antwerp of a golf player of the fif- 
teenth century shows an early form 
of the “sporting subject,” and il- 
lustrates the exigencies of inapt 
costume which had to be met by 
children with athletic tendencies 
in that period! 

Sentimental subjects are fre- 
quently attractive but seldom edu- 
cational to children. I should eli- 
minate as far as possible all pictures 
in which affectation of any sort 
plays a part. If I had space here 
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to catalogue some of the pictures 
I mean, it might cause surprise. 
Another picture, in which that 
welcome sense of coziness is felt, 
is the Feast of St. Nicholas, by Jan 
Steen, at Amsterdam. The gleeful 
little good girl, and the weeping 
little naughty boy, who has found 
a switch in his shoe instead of a 
present, will cause thrills of sym- 
pathy in every childish heart. 
Idealism, too, is a strong factor 
in the tastes of 
children, and pic- 
tures that stimu- 
late the imagina- 
tion instead of 
portraying facts, 
are high in favor. 
The painting by 
Richard Jack, “I 
do believe in fair- 
ies!” appeared in 
the Academy a few 
years ago. Now it 
hasaninternational 
reputation, and 
probably largely 
because no child 





umph of the Innocents, by Holman 
Hunt, is very interesting and imagi- 
native. It is a scene on the Flight 
into Egypt, with the central figures 
surrounded by visions of the mur- 
dered babes, to whom the infant 
Christ holds outa little palm branch, 
he being evidently the only one of 
the three to see this angelic host. 
Then, if one is of an age to appreciate 
the higher sentiment, what more 
charming example could be pre- 
sented than Henry 
Holiday’s Meeting 
of Dante and Bea- 
trice? One of the 
Family, by F. G. 
Cotman, — the 
horse pushing his 
head in at the cot- 
tage window to 
join the family at 
dinner, — is amus- 
ing. Sir E. F. Poyn- 
ter’s Faithful unto 
Death represents 
the Roman guard 
on duty at Pom- 
peii, standing with 


failed to exclaim Golf player of the fifteenth century.—Antwerp, clenched hands and 


with delight upon 

seeing it. No selection that I can 
think of embodies this ideal element 
betterthanthe Pageantof Childhood 
at Liverpool. The same cerebration 
that caused Barrie to write “‘ Peter 
Pan” inspired the artist, T. C. 
Gotch, to paint this picture. I wish 
every one who goes through Liver- 
pool would stop and visit the Walker 
Gallery. Besides the numerous 
examples of the best English art 
for persons of every age, there are 
many pictures there to interest 
children. For instance, The Tri- 


agonized eyes, firm 
at his post, in the red glare and fire 
descending from Vesuvius. 
Delightfully decorative (in this 
same collection) are the medieval 
youths and maidens in G. B. Bough- 
ton’s The Road to Camelot; and 
the scene in a Spanish nobleman’s 
house, where the little boy’s atten- 
tion is being directed to The An- 
cestor on the Tapestry, has much 
charm. One of the most interest- 
ing pictures in Liverpool is the 
Finding of St. George, where the 
little child, lying in the furrows of 
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a ploughed field, is discovered, as 
told in the well-known legend. 

In the Boston Art Museum there 
are some pictures which every child 
in the city should see. The dear 
serious face of Whistler’s Little 
Rose of Lyme Regis is among these; 
and Velasquez’s Don Balthasar with 
his Dwarf is equal to almost any pic- 
ture ina Continental collection by 
this great Spanish genius. Nearer 
our own time and place is the Fam- 
ily of Copley, which is alsoa great 
favorite. 

One could enumerate, gallery 
after gallery, the educational and 
enchanting paintings that would 
appeal to children. Especially in 
the Luxembourg there are many. 
At this moment one particularly 
stands out in my mind, La Cré- 
puscule, by Chabas. No child who 
has ever been in bathing can fail 
to appreciate the feelings of this 
little slender nude girl, standing, in 
the deepening evening shades, knee- 


deep in the water of the sea, hesi- 
tating before the plunge! The whole 
composition is full of tentative 
shivering anticipation. 

It is hard to know where to stop 
in mentioning the thousands of 
pictures so admirably adapted to 
teach and suggest good things to 
children; one constantly comes upon 
them in the provincial galleries 
of France and in many minor col- 
lections. But the few that I have 
had space to describe are only an 
earnest of the infinite possibilities 
in this direction, and I hope that 
all persons who are interested in di- 
recting the eager and easily grati- 
fied tastes of children may pursue 
the right paths, and find out for 
themselves how often the mind of 
the artist has agreed with that of 
the child. These two — the child 
and the artist — are living inter- 
pretations of the greatness of sim- 
plicity —and the simplicity of great- 
ness. 


THE LITTLE DREAMER 


A little boy was dreaming, 
Upon his nurse’s lap, 

That the pins fell out of all the stars, 
And the stars fell into his cap. 


So, when his dream was over, 
What should that little boy do? 

Why, he went and looked inside his cap, 
And found it was n’t true. 


Nursery Nonsense. 


THE MOTHER’S DUTY 


Never to tire, never to grow cold; to be patient, sympathetic, tender; 


to look for the budding flower and the opening plant; to hope always; 


like God, to love always, — this is her duty. —AmiEL. 


CLOTHING THE CHILDREN 


Most of us, whether we have babies 
of our own or not, devote some por- 
tion of our time to making baby 
clothes. We make them for our 
own use, or we make them for the 
use of our friends. The fashion 
books are full of charming patterns 
for constructing such garments, and 
of delightful suggestions for em- 
bellishing them. The shops are as 
full of exquisite muslins, laces, em- 
broideries, and “baby ribbons,” for 
our use when we desire to make 
baby clothes. 

Most of us employ to the fullest 
extent these various aids to an in- 
fant’s wardrobe. 

Perhaps we cannot expect women 
who have nochildren to know any 
better than to make dolls’ clothes 
for babies. Ought we not, however, 
to expect mothers to be wiser? 
Sometimes they are; just as often 
they are not. Pride in the baby, and 
a desire to have it “look pretty,” 
lead many an otherwise sensible 
woman to folly in this particular. 

No mother need fear that her 
baby, simply attired, will not “look 
pretty.” A healthy little baby never 
looks prettier than when, rosy from 
its bath, satisfied with its food, it lies 
quietly .in its cradle dressed in 
simple clothes. 


In England, it is the custom, not 
only for grown persons, but also for 
children, to wear slippers in the 
house. English children, as well as 
English grown-ups, wear shoes as 
we in America wear rubbers, only 


out of doors. This is not only a 
more comfortable custom with re- 
gard to foot-wear than ours, but 
it is also more healthful. The streets 
and sidewalks, and even the yards, 
are dusty. This dust, full of germs 
as it is, should not be tracked all 
over the house. We would do well, 
in the interests of preventive medi- 
cine, to provide slippers for our 
children; and to insist upon the 
wearing of them in the house. It is 
less trouble to change from shoes to 
slippers, even three or four times a 
day, than it is to cure an illness, the 
germ of which may have been 
brought into the nursery on the 
soles of the children’s shoes. 


Out West, on a prairie ranch, 
where the thermometer sometimes 
goes to 40 below zero, I once saw, 
in midwinter, two little girls dressed 
in blue linen sailor suits. “Are the 
children warm enough, do you 
think?” I asked their mother. By 
way of reply she lifted up the skirt 
of one little tot, and showed me, 
underneath the blue linen sailor 
suit, a plainly made woolen slip; 
under this, a pair of heavy bloom- 
ers. “TI like the appearance of the 
sailor suit better than that of a high- 
necked, long-sleeved apron,” she 
said; “‘so Luse sailor suits instead 
of aprons.” 

This plan might be followed even 
in milder climates, which still are not 
really mild enough for the wearing 
in winter of thin dresses by child- 
ren. 








EDITORIALS 


ON “HOME PROGRESS” 


In the first number of Home Pro- 
GRESS, we spoke, under this title, on 
the subject of education in the 
home, and of the degree to which 
parents might fit themselves for their 
part in it by reading; especially, 
reading under trained direction; — 
reading the best books and the best 
magazines. We would speak now 
about the making of reading more 
useful by discussing with others the 
things read. 

In each number of the Home 
ProGcress MaGaziNneE we give care- 
fully considered “Topics for Discus- 
sion”; three topics under each one 
of the three main divisions of the 
course. In the Editorial Note pre- 
ceding them, the Editor suggests 
that the grown-up members of the 
family taking Home Procress, meet 
—either alone, or with other sub- 
scribers in the neighborhood — at 
the end of each month, and discuss 
these topics. We feel that no part 
of the course is of more importance 
than this. 

This month, under “ Health,” the 
three topics have to do with the 
care of the young baby: — the first 
with its bath, the second with its 
clothes, and the third with its 
handling. Subscribers who are mo- 
thers of young babies, and who live 
in the same neighborhood, might 
with advantage so arrange the 
hours for bathing their babies that 
they could “‘take turns” seeing one 
another do it. In this way, they 
may increase their knowledge of 





this most important subject by act- 
ual observation under conditions in 
which a frank and equal discussion 
is possible. Similarly, they might 
examine in turn the garments of one 
another’s infant children. Also, they 
might to great advantage discuss 
with one another methods of hand- 
ling their babies; and of keeping 
them contentedly quiet. 

The topics under the two other 
divisions may be discussed with as 
good results, and as much pleasure. 
Indeed, from discussion, we may all 
obtain quite as much pleasure as we 
do profit. As Stevenson once said, 
“Nothing so promotes true neigh- 
borliness as an animated discussion 
of a subject in which all concerned 
are deeply and mutually interested.” 


A LIVE DOLL 


Ir is a significant circumstance that 
in very nearly every article or book 
written by a physician or a nurse on 
the subject of a young baby, an al- 
most disproportionate use of space 
is given to pointing out to parents 
the fact that an infant should not be 
used as atoy. How strange it is that 
insistence upon this so self-evident 
truth should be necessary! 

In a recent magazine, there ap- 
peared a picture of a little girl turn- 
ing away from the dolls in the toy 
shop, and saying to an aunt who 
had offered to buy one for her: “‘It 
is n’t necessary, auntie; I have a 
live doll at home now, — my new 
baby sister.” This attitude of mind 
toward a new baby is not confined 
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tochildren. Parents, grandparents, 
friends, and neighbors are apt to 
regard the little baby as a live 
doll with which they would fain 
play. 

Certainly, there is no such lovely 
toy in the world; and there is no 
occupation in the world more de- 
lightful than playing with it. What 
a pleasant thing it is to make its lit- 
tle clothes; what a still pleasanter 
thing to dress it in them! The 
pleasantest thing of all is to fondle 
it, and “show it off,” after it is be- 
decked in its ribbons and laces and 
fine embroidery. Small wonder that 
we all like to do this. 

The amazing thing is, that we 
allow ourselves to do it, when any 
physician and any nurse can tell 
us, and every physician and every 
nurse does tell us, that it is “bad for 
the baby.” Indeed, they will go on 
to say that it is the very worst 
method of procedure we can possi- 
bly adopt with a young child. 

It is not necessary to repeat here 
the reasons why we should not re- 
gard the baby as a live doll. ,Those 
reasons are too familiar to need reit- 
eration. We can only urge the sub- 
scribers to “‘Home Progress”’ to set 
a good example to their neighbors 
by denying themselves the happi- 
ness of playing with babies, either 
their own or those of their friends. 


THE LANGUAGE OF PIC- 
TURES 


In providing books for children, we 
would not, even if we could find it, 
choose one that was written in un- 
grammatical, silly, or vulgar lan- 
guage. Why are we less careful with 


regard to the pictures that come 
into the hands of our children? 

Pictures have a language as well 
as books. Children are as much in- 
fluenced by it as they are by that of 
books. So unconsidering of this are 
we that, though we do not allow 
them to read the sensational pages 
of the newspaper, we put into their 
hands the Sunday supplement. We 
do not permit them to read lurid 
stories; but we put on the walls of 
their nurseries gaudy posters. 

The best pictures in the world are 
within the reach of all of us; even 
those of us who must count our pen- 
nies. Indeed, for only one penny, 
we can obtain a print of almost any 
great and famous picture in the 
world. Let us choose such pictures 
for our children. The five cents we 
might spend for a Sunday paper 
with its colored supplement, let us 
use for the purchase of five penny 
copies of five of the best pictures in 
the world. Not only on Sunday 
morning, but for many days after, 
these pictures will delight our chil- 
dren. Moreover, in them they will 
read, as it were, the best stories, 
written in the best style. 


“NAUGHTY” OR 
“TROUBLESOME” 


One of the problems which parents 
are at some loss to solve is: What to 
dowhenachild misbehaves in public. 
For instance, when a visitor is pre- 
sent, and a child shows some dis- 
inclination to obey a specific com- 
mand from his mother, shall his 
mother insist upon his obedience; 
or, in order to avoid a possible scene, 
shall she let the child follow his own 
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desire? This, surely, would be the 
simpler and pleasanter method for 
every one concerned. But is it just 
to the child? Ought he not, for his 
own sake, to be made to do what is 
right, even though it cause discom- 
fort to his mother and her guest? 
Another problem that confronts 
parents is: Are children “‘naughty” 
when they are “troublesome”? We 
have heard of the artist whose little 
daughter, having learned in kinder- 
garten that she should “‘help” fa- 
ther and mother, spoiled his best 
picture by putting on it daubs of 
bright red, blue, and yellow, from 
her own little paint box. “I wanted 
to help father with his picture!” she 
said in reply to the scoldings heaped 
upon her. Children tear their 


clothes, scratch the furniture, break 
the dishes, and do many another 
“troublesome” thing. They must be 
trained not to do these things; but 
they should not be punished for do- 
ing them. Children who do such 
acts are not “naughty.” They may, 
on the contrary, be very “‘ good.” 

It was an old-fashioned idea, — 
the idea that children should be 
seen and not heard; and that when 
they were heard they were to be 
punished. By all means, by ‘every 
means, we must so train our child- 
ren that they may become good men 
and women. Ourcare should be to 
distinguish between those of their 
actions which are “naughty” and 
those which are only “trouble- 
some.” 


MEMORIES 


Two things there are with Memory will abide, 
Whatever else befall, while life flows by: 

That soft cold hand-touch at the altar side; 

The thrill that shook you at your child’s first cry. 


Tuomas BariLtey ALDRICH. 


THE TRAINING OF THE CHILD’S SENSES 


Most of you are familiar with the 
old Greek story of Perseus, — how, 
when commanded by the king to 
bring the head of the slain Medusa 
to the court, the wise young Per- 
seus took with him a bright and 
shining shield in which he could see 
reflected the image of the terrible 
Gorgon, without himself coming in 
personal contact with her, for well 
he knew fatal to him would be that 
contact. The legend tells us that he 
thereby returned triumphant to 
court, having destroyed the de- 
stroyer. 


Make your child realize that to 
use what is unripe is contrary to 
nature in all relations and condi- 
tions of life. If you do this, you 
will be really, as a mother, one of 
the greatest benefactors of the hu- 
man race. He must go out into the 
world and fight his battles alone; 
but youcan arm him with the armor 
of good habits, place upon his head 
the helmet of rational self-determin- 
ation, put into his hand the sword 
of aspiration, and, above all, give to 
him the shield of faith and rever- 
ence. — ELIzABETH HARRISON. 














Children in ‘‘ The Little Pilgrim and the Book Beloved,”’ a play for Sunday-schools by Marie E. J. Hobart. 


Performed by Sunday-school children of many denominations. 


THE SECRET OF THE MORAL 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


BY*J. EDGAR PARK 


PRroBABLY the only way you can 
do people any real good is to get 
their great-grandparents into the 
primary department of your Sun- 
day School. Morals and Californian 
redwood forests and languages and 
liturgies all exist in that world where 
a thousand years is as one day. 

In the School of the Universe the 
pupils are races, not individuals. 
With all our faults and virtues, we 
parents are just the last edition but 
one of our ancestors. These later 
editions differ essentially from the 


previous ones probably only in a 
couple of new sections, or a few 
verbal emendations in the family 
grammar. They include for good 
or evil the net result of every edi- 
tion since the first. It is not, in- 
deed, so much the naughtiness of 
our ancestors as their goodness that 
enrages me. I can forgive them the 
naughty streak we all have in us, 
but I can hardly forgive them for 
the way they taught their children 
to be good. My greatest objection 
to the parents of the past is that so 
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many of them 
allowed them- 
selves to believe 
that their own 
comfort and 
their children’s 
morality were 
one and the same 
thing. If the 
adults in any 
home enjoyed 
comfortable 
peace, that 
showed that the 
children in that 
home were good. 
The world exists 
for adults, they 
thought. Child- 
ren are inter- 
lopers at the 
best; goodness 
for them  con- 
sists largely in 
the recognition 
of this fact. Morality for children 
consists in silence before their elders 
and in unquestioning obedience to 
adult commands. Canon Ainger 
when a small boy preached his first 
sermon to children. He summed up 
in it this view of morality which was 
learned so well by every child, when 
he took for his text the words from 
some unfamiliar passage of Holy 
Writ, “Do sit still and keep quiet!” 

That such an absolute misunder- 
standing of the golden age of life 
should be possible seems to us al- 
most incredible. We have ceased 
patronizing children. It is the age 
of the child: your solemn stupid 
grown-up is the only true interloper. 
A sense of humor has returned to 
us, and we adults all recognize now 
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In the infant class. 


with laughter 
that’ children 
have far more 


of the essential 
things of life to 
teach us than we 


have to teach 
them. 
How the an- 


gels must have 
blasphemed over 
the morally im- 
proving 
books of the 
past! Here is 
“The Children’s 
Friend” for 1787, 
which tells us of 
Robin, aged six, 
whose activity 
had in some way 
made his parents 
feel uncomfort- 
able, so that his 
father said of 
him: “His principles are quite cor- 
rupt, every one will hate him ut- 
terly, and not a soul assist him 
in his need. He will commit some 
wicked action, and be punished for 
it by his country. God grant I 
may be dead before this comes to 
pass!”’ Janeway, another moral in- 
structor of the same age, suggests 
to parents, “ Put your children upon 
learning their catechism and the 
Scriptures and getting to pray 
and weep by themselves.” Jane- 
way also adds, by way of encour- 
agement in this course: “‘ Your child 
is never too little to go to hell.” The 
mother of the Wesleys was per- 
haps the champion moral trainer of 
children in this respect. She felt it 
was their duty to leave their elders 


lesson 
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in peace, and so she tells us that her 
children “were taught when turned 
a year old (and some before) to fear 
the rod and cry softly.”’ She does not 
add, however, that a majority of her 
nineteen children were wicked 
enough to thwart that stern discip- 
line by succumbing to it in theirearly 
years. Only six survived it. But in 
spite of this erroneous idea that the 
comfort of the parents is the measure 
of the morality of the children, it is 
interesting to find that practically 
every biography of every great hu- 
man being which comes to light be- 
gins with the tale of worried and 
bewildered parents. We must all 
sympathize with Mark Twain’s 
pious mother, whose son Samuel, as 
she said, “gave her more trouble 
than all the other children put to- 
gether,” when she found that her 
son’s highest feelings about the 
sanctuary were that “church ain’t 











aes 


worth shucks, but it’s better than 
goin’ to school.” 

Mistral’s poor mother had to fish 
him out three times in one day from 
the same pond where the lilies grew, 
and clothe him each time in a clean 
suit of clothes and make him pro- 
mise each time not to go near the 
lilies again. At the opening of the 
biography of practically every great 
soul there is the self-same picture 
of the anxious, tear-stained faces of 
the parents full of reproach and 
suffering, as the mother says to her 
strangely acting child: “‘Son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us? Be- 
hold thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing.” 

But if we dismiss this idea that 
the moral training of children con- 
sists in the enforcement of rules for 
making their elders comfortable, 
what is the true principle for the 
moral education of children to-day? 


aT 





Kindergarten of a Sunday-school in Poughkeepsie, New Ycrk. 
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It is a hard one. It does not tend 
to comfortable afternoon naps and 
serious grown-up talks at meal- 
times. It is that you should love 
your children. I admit, it is hard 
to do. I often pity a mother as I 
see her with her first baby girl. 
How hard it is going to be for her 
to get to like that child. Oh, the 
tootsy-wootsy stage is mostly 
cuddly and physical and easy. But 
when it comes to l’enfant terrible 
stage, to the gawky, self-sufficient, 
cruel, slangy, high-school stage, 
to the silly, sentimental, secretive 
stage, is she really going to be able 
to like that girl, to love her? For 
the only way races can be trained 
morally is by love between indi- 
viduals. The problem for us pa- 
rents is how to keep friends with 
our children. The highest compli- 
ment I ever saw paid by a son to 
his father was paid a little while 
ago at a wedding, where a son chose 
his own father as best man, saying 
that he knew no one else with whom 
he was more chummy and for whom 
he felt more of the spirit of comrade- 
ship. 

The greatest problem in the mo- 
ral education of children to-day is 
the selfishness of parents. They do 
not like their children enough to be 
friends withthem. They shirk the 
anxiety and responsibility of loving. 
Men want to play golf with other 
Olympians on Saturday afternoons 
instead of playing Indians with 
George and Harry. Women want 
to read the last best seller to them- 
selves instead of reading Peter 
Rabbit to the little toddler, who is 
sent back to the nursery to play 
with the everlasting blocks. 


A plaything is something you can 
take up and throw down as it suits 
your caprice and humor; you take 
good care of it because of the pride 
and joy you have in it and the 
pleasure it gives you; and children 
do make such bright, sweet, pretty, 
living dollies! 

But a real friend is one who can 
never make too many demands 
upon your time or patience. You 
are the life of your friend’s life. You 
influence him by taking into your 
mind his ideas, by trying to under- 
stand them and in so doing modi- 
fying them. He then takes your 
modifications back again into his 
world and views them from his point 
of view, so modifying them again, 
and soon ad infinitum. And the pro- 
cess is love, and the product is truth. 

The greatest stroke of luck that 
could ever fall upon any ordinary, 
stock, shop-soiled adult would be 
to be really the confidant and friend 
of a little two or three year old boy 
or girl. To be able to be this is the 
consummation of all literature and 
all art and all knowledge. 

Better than all mere pictures or 
poetry or music is this glimpse into 
the primeval, into the race-con- 
sciousness, into the heart of the bud- 
ding flower, which is the very source 
of all the beauty and glory of the 
world. 

You will understand, then, that 
the reason that your little boy 
kicked the hole in the lawn was not 
that he was a “spiteful little brute,” 
but that when he did it he “was a 
horse,” and you will modify this 
idea of his with one of your own 
as to the unsuitability of the lawn as 
a place for hitching horses. 
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You will notrecognize the straight 
honest lie your little girl tells you, 
looking you full in the face, as a 
proof that “no child is too young 
to go to hell,” but you will try to 
enter into the poetical logic of her 
reading of the situation, and wonder, 
when all is said, whether she was 
not nearer the truth than you were. 

Ah, the only real problem in the 
whole situation is this: How can we 
grown-ups keep our membership in 
both organizations, that of “The 
Toilers,” and that of “The Child- 
ren”? How can we be efficient 
servants of our own day and also 


friends of the new day, capable of 
being both J. Jones, Esq., and “‘a 
big black bear”? Probably your 
occasional identity with the latter 
terrifying delight of childhood will 
be the only fact about you that will 
get you into heaven. 

Don’t be solemn. Don’t be staid 
and conventional. Get off your 
pedestal. Fool a little. Love much. 
And away down the page of history, 
sometime, somewhere, there will 
appear grand-children who will be 
great because, however far removed 
from you, they are still your great- 
grand-children. 


A, B, C 
By Alpine lake, ’neath shady rock, 
The herd-boy knelt beside his flock, 
And softly told, with pious air, 
His alphabet as evening prayer. 


Unseen, his pastor lingered near: 
‘My child, what means the sound I hear?” 
“May I not in the worship share, 

And raise to Heaven my evening prayer? 


“Where’er the hills and valleys blend, 
The sounds of prayer and praise ascend.” 

“My child, a prayer yours cannot be. 
You’ve only said your A, B, C.” 


“T have no better way to pray, — 
All that I know to God I say: 
I tell the letters on my knees; 
He makes the words himself to please.” 


Posies for Children. 


HOW TO ADVISE OR REPROVE 


BEING to advise, or reprehend any 
one, consider whether it ought to 
be in public or in private, presently 
or at some other time, and in what 


terms to do it; and in reproving 
show no signs of choler, but do it 
with sweetness and mildness. — 
GEorGE WASHINGTON. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet —either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — 
at the end of each month, and discuss the 
topics given in the current issue of the maga- 


Zine.) 


I. HEALTH 


a. Do I bathe my baby in accor- 
dance withthe directions given 
by the attending physician? 

b. Has my baby proper clothes; 
simply made; of suitable ma- 
terials? 

c. Am I careful to keep the baby 
quiet; handling it as little as 
possible; and not using it, nor 
allowing others to use it as a 
toy? 


II. Menta. TRAINING 


a. Are the pictures I provide for 
my children of the very best? 

b. Do I use pictures, as I do 
books, to awaken the imagi- 
nation of my children? 

c.Am I careful to keep from 
them all silly, vulgar, and ugly 
pictures? 


III. Mora GuIpANcE 


a. Do I strive to make my chil- 
dren good because they ought 
to be good, or because life is 
easier for me when they are 
good? 

b. Do I remember always that 
my children are likely to have 
not only their own individual 
faults and virtues, but also 
those of their parents and their 
grand-parents? 

c. DoI realize that the real secret 
of the moral training of chil- 
dren is unselfish love on my 
own part? 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL READING 


(The Editor would advise that members 
of the course select from this list two or more 
books under each main topic, and read them 
at leisure.) 


I. HeEAttu 


1. “Practical Motherhood,” by 
Helen Y. Campbell. (Longmans, 
Green & Company.) 

A most valuable book written by an 
English woman. It describes in detail 
the excellent methods of caring for a 
baby in use in England. American 
mothers will find in it pertinent sug- 
gestions. 


2. “Molly Bishop’s Family,” by 
Catherine Owen. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

A story of a woman who, owing to a 


marked decrease in her husband’s in- 
come, “does her own work.” 


3. “Euthenics,” the Science of 
Controllable Environment, by 
Ellen H. Richards. (Whitcomb 
& Barrows.) 

One of Mrs. Richards’ best books. It 


tells us how we can so adapt any en- 
vironment as to make it healthy, com- 
fortable, and pleasant. 


4. “We and Our Children,” by 
Woods Hutchinson. (Double- 
day, Page & Company.) 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s newest book; 
a rare summing up by a practising 
physician of wide knowledge, of those 
truths which most parents learn only 
after painful experience. No father or 
mother should be without this book. 


5. “The Health of the City,” 
by Hollis Godfrey. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

An excellent treatise on the subject 
of keeping the town or city healthy by 
keeping the individual houses compris- 
ing it healthy. It deals with the sub- 
jects of air, water, milk, food, ice, 
waste, and plumbing. 
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6. “The Very Little Person,” by 
Mary Heaton Vorse. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company.) 

A most charming story of a baby, the 
first child of its young parents. Not only 
young mothers, but young fathers also 
will enjoy this book. 

II. Mentat TRAINING 


1. “Mother,” by Kathleen Nor- 
ris. ‘Macmillan Company.) 

A beautiful and touching story of a 
family presided over by a wonderful 
mother. There is something classic in 
the exquisite quality of feeling embodied 
in this book. 

2. “Education and the Larger 
Life,” by C. Hanford Henderson. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

A most significant book on the sub- 
ject of the education of the young. It 
sets forth the theory expressed in Mil- 
ton’s line, that life should be “‘simple, 
sensuous, and passionate”; and that 
education is only valuable in so far as 
it helps life in this direction. 

3. “When Mother Lets us Play,” 
by Angela M. Keyes. (Moffatt, 
Yard & Company.) 

A book of games for small children; 
both for rainy days and for sunny 
days; for indoors and out of doors. 

4. “The Art of the National 
Gallery,” by Julia deWolf Ad- 
dison. (L.C. Page & Company.) 

A charming and instructive book. 
Children will find in it a “ picture 
book” that is also a “‘story book.” 

5. “Household Education,” by 
Harriet Martineau. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

An “ old-fashioned” book on the sub- 
ject of education in the home. Like 
other old-fashioned books, it contains 
those theories of education which we, 
because they are just making their re- 


appearance during our generation, are 
inclined to think ultra modern. 


6. “The Home Builder,” by 
Lyman Abbott. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 


A tribute to an ideal woman, who was 
also a real woman. Every woman de- 
sires to be what Dr. Abbott’s *‘Home- 
Builder ” was. 


III. Morat GuIDANCE 


1. “‘Primerof Right and Wrong,” 
by J. N. Larned. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

A book that all parents will be glad to 
have. It gives the most illuminating sug- 
gestions about teaching young persons 
the difference between right and wrong. 
2. “Saints and Heroes,” by 

George Hodges. (Henry Holt & 
Company.) 

Dean Hodges’ newest book for child- 

ren. It is a most interesting and de- 
lightful collection of stories of Saints 
and Heroes of early times. 
3. “The Use of the Bible in the 
Education of the Young,” by 
T. Raymant, M.A. (Longmans, 
Green & Company.) 

One of the most valuable books on 
the subject of the moral guidance of 
children, yet published. Parents, and 
more particularly, school teachers, and 
Sunday School teachers will be glad to 
have this book. 

4. “Children’s Rights,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

A book which should be in the hands 

of every person who has charge of child- 
ren. It teaches not only what children’s 
rights are, but what their wrongs are; 
and how parents may give them the one 
and protect them from the other. 
5. “The Dawn of Character,” 
by Edith E. Read Mumford, 
M.A. (Longmans, Green & 
Company.) 

A simple treatment of a complex sub- 
ject. The book will recommend itself to 
the parents of older children. 

6. “The Believing Years,” by 
Edmund Lester Pearson. (Mac- 
millan Company.) 

A delightful and whimsical story of 
a boy. Every person who has to do with 


boys will understand them better after 
reading this book. 








THE EDITOR’S FIRESIDE 


Tuts, the second number of the 
Home Procress MaGazINngE, con- 
tinues the first course, the Health, 
the Mental Training, and the 
Moral Guidance of Children. 

The consideration of the first of 
the three main divisions of the 
course, Health, has to do in this 
number with the care of the young 
baby. Dr. Howard, of the Milk and 
Baby Hygiene Association of Bos- 
ton, has prepared a treatise in two 
parts on this subject. The first part, 
which appears in this number, is 
illustrated, — and the second part, 
appearing in the next number, will 
be illustrated, — by photographs 
provided for this especial purpose 
by Dr. Howard, and by Dr. Henry 
I. Bowditch. 

The Editor would suggest that 
members of the course continue 
their work in it this month, by read- 
ing the third, fourth, and fifth chap- 
ters of “The Handbook of Health”’; 
making notes of such points in them 
as need further elucidation. Then, 
Dr. Howard’s article should be 
read; following this, the Editorial on 
**A Live Doll,” and that portion of 
“Clothing the Children” which 
deals with the providing of gar- 
ments for an infant. When this 
reading has been done, members 
should turn to the “Topics for Dis- 
cussion” and read and discuss after 
the manner suggested, in the first of 
the Editorials, the topics under I. 

A similar plan should be followed 
with the second main division, Men- 
tal Training. The third, fourth, and 
fifth chapters of “How to Tell Stor- 


ies to Children” should be read and 
notes taken of such matter in them 
as may seem to the member to need 
explanation. After which, Mrs. Ad- 
dison’s article, ‘‘ Pictures for Child- 
ren,” should be perused; then the 
Editorial, “The Language of Pic- 
tures.” Finally, the “Topics for 
Discussion” under II should be 
used, according to the general sug- 
gestions made. 

With the third main division, 
Moral Guidance, a like method is to 
be followed. The third, fourth, and 
fifth chapters of “As the Twig is 
Bent” should be read; next, Dr. 
Park’s article, “The Secret of the 
Moral Training of Children”; and 
following that, the Editorial, 
““* Naughty’ or ‘Troublesome.’ ” 
Lastly, the ‘Topics for Discussion”’ 
under III should be employed, ac- 
cording to the suggestions given. 
When all this has been fully accom- 
plished by the member, a letter 
might be written to the Editor, set- 
ting forth such questions, problems, 
and needs as the particular member 
possesses. It is the desire and ob- 
ject of the Editor to adapt the 
course to the needs of each indi- 
vidual member. Members of the 
course may write to the Editor on 
any subject relating to the course. 
This communication will be re- 
garded as confidential; a personal 
reply will be sent to it. 

‘The List of Books for Additional 
Reading” this month is made up of 
books relating particularly to the 
subjects considered in the three 
leading articles. The Editor hopes 
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that each member will choose from 
this list two or more books under 
each of the three main topics and 
read them at leisure. 

The reprints this month are, as 
they always will be, taken from the 
best literature of the world. They 
are chosen with a view to their rela- 
tion to the books used in the course, 
and the articles and editorials ap- 
pearing in this particular number of 
the magazine. All of them are valu- 


able for family reading; and the 
poems, this month, are particularly 
suitable for memorizing by the 
children. 

Three new books are reviewed; 
One of them is a book of essays; one, 
astory, and one a book of poetry. 

We feel much pleased with the 
way in which the members of the 
course have begun their work in it. 
It means much to us to find that it 
has already been of value to them. 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


Gir_ts anp EpucaTIoN 
By LeBaron R. Briggs 


It is an appeal to daughters, as well 
as to mothers of daughters, that 
LeBaron R. Briggs makes in his new 
book, “Girls and Education.” In 
his wise, humorous way, he suggests 
solutions of the many problems 
that come tumbling upon the minds 
of parents as their girls near the 
brink of that illimitable river called 
higher education 5 

The reading of the initial paper 
in the book, “‘The Girl who Culti- 
vates Herself,’ cannot but result 
in clearer vision, in broadened pur- 
poses, while the chapter, “To Col- 
lege Girls” brims over with help- 
fulness. Indeed, each page incites 
and inspires effort for higher ideals 
and greater achievement. 

In “To Schoolgirls at Gradua- 
tion” Dean Briggs seeks to stimu- 
late the just awakening ambition of 
the young girl for the fruition of 
high ideals, with bits like this: 
“Men and women are bound to jus- 


tify their existence. They may give 
years to preparation for the work of 
life (they are fortunate if they can), 
but even in these preparatory years 
— even in the early years of which 
an important part is play — they 
must show, in their work and in 
their play, some promise of truth 
and devotion or the outlook is hard 
for them and theirs.” Indeed, these 
pages are full of thoughts that must 
incite and inspire effort for higher 
ideals and greater achievement. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 


Postage extra.) 


Tue [Ron Woman 
By Margaret Deland 


A MASTER weaver is Mrs. Deland, as 
in “The Iron Woman” she twists 
the thread and throws the shuttle, 
weaving a story of life from the ele- 
mental passions of love and hate. 
The story deals with the love of 
David Ritchie and Blair Maitland 
for Elizabeth, the real sweetness and 
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charm of whose nature is shadowed 
by the hot surgings of furious anger, 
which make havoc of her own life 
and the lives of those about her. 
Poor little colorless Nannie, even, is 
drawn into the maelstrom. 

Towering above all other charac- 
tersin the book is the colossal figure 
of Sarah Maitland. Living as she 
does, absorbed in her iron foundry, 
she yet has moments when her great 
love for her son Blair rises to the 
surface, when its constrained, halt- 
ing expression is met by him with 
fear and aversion. In spite of her 
strength she is a pathetic figure, 
who, in her absorption in money- 
making has proved recreant to the 
sacred trust of motherhood. 

It is a powerful, compelling story, 
having as its theme the eternal in- 
sistent cry of the human heart, 
“Why should I not be happy ?”’ What 
answer can there ever be, but that 
on deep moral foundations alone 
can the spiritual and material pros- 
perity of the race be based? (Har- 
per Bros. $1.50 net.) 


Tue Poems or SOPHIE JEWETT 


Over twenty years ago now there 
began to appear in the pages of 
some of our leading magazines brief 
lyrics of simple, haunting cadence 
and exquisite craft. They continued 
to come rarely, so rarely that few 
realized how richly the promise of 
the earliest ones was being fulfilled. 
In form they were varied — sonnets, 
rondeaus, quatrains, and songs that 
sung themselves; while in content 
they ranged from poems of lightest 
fancy to the stirring tribute to 
Catharine Breshkovsky inthe “ For- 


tress of Peter and Paul,” published 
in The Outlook of August, I9g10. 
These scattered contributions to 
periodicals and magazines, together 
with other verse previously un- 
printed, appeared in two collections 
during Miss Jewett’s lifetime: one 
in “The Pilgrim and Other Poems”’; 
the other in “ Persephone,” privately 
printed by the English Literature 

Department of Wellesley College. 

All of the collected poems are con- 
tained in the memorial “ Poems.” 

Because of this wide range in 
time and interest, different parts of 
the book will speak a different mes- 
sage to its readers. To those who 
know Miss Jewett’s half deprecia- 
tive, yet wholly eager pleasure in 
her first published collection, the 
poems originally in “The Pilgrim” 
will always seem the most precious 
part of their heritage; others will 
take keenest delight in the poems 
classed under “Other Lyrics.” In 
the “impalpable grace” of “ Brief 

Life,” “‘ Transient Beauty,” and 

** Across the Border,” and the far- 

ther vision of “‘ Easter,” and “‘ When 

Beauty Dies,” surely lie the fulfill- 

ment of the perfection of her art. 
The joy of life inseparably mingled 

with its pain, beauty, transient or 
eternal, are themes in various lovely 
concrete forms which underlie her 
work. Perhaps the most perfect 
blending of human usefulness with 
the spirit’s imperishable hope speaks 
through the “ Easter” lines: 

“No fear of death, or life, again shall pass 
Along these quivering fields of April grass, 
Where, under quiet, ever holier skies 
Sorrow keeps watch with glad, immortal eyes.” 

(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 

net.) 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


The right > f, : _ An ideal 


stories — Christmas 


told 


in 
the right 


way 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the best and most en- 


tertaining stories and poems for chil- 
dren everwritten. It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 
times,— the kind that are thoroughly enjoyed by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 
taste for good literature. They aye published in ten strong, handsome and beautifully 
illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 


pages of delightful reading. 


ENDORSED BY 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 
FAMILIES who have secured it for 
their own homes; also by THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS who are happy in the 
daily use of it ; and by 
LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 
IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of “ The 
Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 
(18 X 21) of Emil Pollak-Ottendorff’s famous paint. 
ing, “ Heroes and Heroines of the Children’s Hour.” 


Address 


The following families may be interested in the above: 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co, cambridge, Mass. 





GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Each one illustrated 


Each 50 cents or under 


LITTLE GIRL BLUE 
By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES. 53 pages. 4 


full-page illustrations in color and 26 other pictures by 
VirGinta K. CLark Square 18mo, 50 cents wef. Post- 
age 5 cents. 


TOMMY SWEET-TOOTH 

By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES. 64 pages. 42 
illustrations in color and line by VirGcinta K. CLARK. 
Square 1:8mo, 50 cents wet Postage 5 cents. 

BUNNIKINS-BUNNIES IN CAMP 


By EDITH B. DAVIDSON. 4 full-page illustrations in 
color and over 60 other pictures and decorations by CLARA 
E. ATwoop. 90 pages. Square 18mo, 50 cents me¢. 
Postage 7 cents. 


BUNNIKINS-BUNNIES IN EUROPE 

By EDITH B. DAVIDSON. 63 pages. 4 full-page illus- 
trations in color and 50 other pictures by CLARA FE. At- 
wood. Square i8mo, 50 cents we¢. Postage 5 cents 

HEROES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW 

By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 288 pages. Illus- 


trated. 12mo, 40 cents met. Postpaid. 


THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


Edited by James H. VAN Sickie and WILHELMINA Seec- 
MILLER, assisted by FRANCES JENKINS. 
Primer. 128 pages 30 cents met 
First Reader. 128 pages. 35 cents met. 
Second Reader. 92 Pages. 40 cents wet. 
Third Reader. 256 pages. 50 cents wet 


Each, illustrated, square 12mo0, postpaid 

FINELLA IN FAIRYLAND 

By DEMETRA KENNETH-BROWN. 38 pages. 6 
illustrations. Square 16mo, 50 cents met. Postage 5 cents. 


THE BOOK OF FABLES 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 8o pages. 38 illustrations. 
16mo, 50 cents. 


THE BOOK OF LEGENDS 

By HORACE FE. SCUDDER. 82 pages. With frontis- 
A PRIMER OF NURSERY RHYMES 

By LEOTA SWEM and ROWENA SHERWOOD, 


126 pages. 68 illustrations. Square 12mo0, 30 cents me?. 
Postpaid. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC 

FORM 

By AUGUSTA STEVENSON. 18: pages. 11 illustra- 
tions. 12mo, 40 cents wef. Postpaid. 

THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 69 pages. 17 illustra- 


uons. oquare 12mo, 50 Cents. 


KING ARTHUR STORIES FROM MALORY 
By LILLIAN O. STEVENS and E. F. ALLEN. 189 


pages. 8 illustrations. 40 cents et. Postpaid. 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Each $1.00 or under 


THE DUTCH TWINS 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS. 200 pages. 100 illustra- 
tions by the author. 12mo, $1.00 met. Postage 10 cents. 


BIRD STORIES FROM BURROUGHS 


174 pages. 4 colored and 4 black-and-white illustrations by 
FUERTES Square 12mo, So cents me?. Postage 8 
cents 


WHEN SARAH WENT TO SCHOOL 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER, 188 pages. 4 illustrations 
by Witson C. Dexter. 12m0, $1.00. 


ASTRONOMY FROM A DIPPER 


By ELIOT C. CLARK. 66 pages. 16 charts. Oblong, 


60 cents ze¢, Postage 7 cents 


MOTHER GOOSE IN SILHOUETTES 
Cut by KATHARINE G. BUFFUM. 80 pages. 43 il- 


lustrations. Square 18mo, 75 cents. 
4 » 75 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER 
By FLORENCE HOLBROOK. 146 pages. 8 full-page 


illustrations in color and 69 others. Square 12mo, 75 
cents. 


THE STORY OF PATSY 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 68 pages. 11 illustra. 
tions. Square 12mo0, 60 cents, 


STORIES AND TALES 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 532 pages. 19 


illustrations by M. L. Stoneand V. Pepersen. Crown 
8vo, $1.00. 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By CHARLES W. MOORES. 132 pages. 6 illustrations. 
quare r2mo, 60 cents mez. P Stage 10 Cents 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
Ry RICHARD H. DANA, Jr. 553 pages. With 40 pic- 


torial chapter heads by E. Boyp Smirn. Crown 8vo, 
$1.00 net. Postpaid. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARERS 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. 144 pages. 15 illustrations 


in color after Audubon, and a colored frontispiece from 
life. Square 12m0, $1.00, 


FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


With supplementary sketch of his life. 244 pages. 4 illus- 
trations. 16mo, 75 cents. 


FLUTTERFLY 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 64 pages. ¢ illus- 


trations. $1.00. Postpaid. 


NEW YORK 





